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On one point there is the utmost diversity of opinion among advocates of profit-sharing, namely, on the expediency of the workers* acquiring shares in the capital stock of the corporation which employs them. The British Labor Copartnership Association advocates the systematic acquirement of share capital by the workers as the principal method of profit-sharing. Indeed, the British association argues against the payment of any cash dividend to payroll. In the United States several large corporations have offered their employes strong pecuniary inducements to put their savings into the stock of the employing companies. There are obviously serious objections to profit-sharing by compulsory or urged purchase of shares in the employing company's stock. In the first place, the method is chiefly applicable to the higher-paid employes, like heads of departments, foremen, salesman, and clerks. Secondly, if the employing company urges its working people to put their savings into its stock, or tries to induce them to do so, it takes the responsibility for the effects of heavy falls in the market price of its stock, which are sure to be resented by those of its employes who have invested therein. Thirdly, the method violates the commonest rule of judicious investors, namely, the rule against putting all one's eggs into one basket. It is not obvious that the limited control over the management of a business which can be exercised by the moderate proportion of the working people in any plant that can become share holders to a small or even a large extent in the employing company will be only a short step toward industrial peace?
On both sides of the profit-sharing discussion it is essential to be cautious in arguing from the success or failure of single instances of applied profit-sharing. The instance most relied on by advocates of a thorough co-partnership between capital and labor is that of the thirty-eight joint stock gas companies of Great Britain, with combined capital of $270,000,000; because it has been in operation for thirty years, and has withstood many serious difficulties, including a great strike, the continuous opposition of organized labor, broad fluctuations in the prices of coal and of the by-products of the gas-making process and the frictions of the great war. Yet the workers' share of profit in these great companies is put into the capital of the business and not paid in cash.
The experience of London with its gas companies is thus stated by the British Labor Copartnership Association: